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Saint Jerome and Rufinus, I* 

Just as Saint Jerome’s early work dealing with 
Vita Malchi Monachi Captivi (390) is of great im- 
portance for the light it sheds on the five years he 
spent in the desert of Chalcis,' so the two books of 
Rufinus, Apologia in Sanctum Hieronymum (400), 
directed against Jerome, and the three books written 
(402) by the latter in reply are invaluable as evi- 
dence revealing the personalities and characters of 
these two distinguished clerics during the closing 
years of their lives.” 

Jerome was a native of Stridon, and Rufinus of 
Concordia, small towns not far from Aquileia, the 
unwitting founder of Venice. As young men both 
had studied at Rome. Later Rufinus was baptized in 
Aquileia and with Jerome joined a band of ascetics 
there. That was soon after Jerome’s return from a 
visit to Trier, where he had perhaps sought employ- 
ment in government service. 


Jerome and Rufinus 

But in 371 Rufinus set out for the Orient in the 
company of a noble and wealthy Roman lady of Span- 
ish origin, a widow named Melania. They visited 
Egypt en route, and Rufinus stayed there a number 
of years, studying under the distinguished scholar 
and teacher the blind Didymus, who was a disciple 
of Origen. Melania betook herself to Jerusalem in 
373. It was not until 378 that Rufinus followed her 
thither and founded a monastery on the Mount of 
Olives, near the convent she had already established 
there. After various vicissitudes which need not be 
recounted here, Jerome in 386 made his home in 
Bethlehem. Such proximity afforded an opportunity 
for the renewal of their boyhood friendship. 

But their mutual good will was disturbed by the 
arrival of a certain Aterbius, who came to Palestine 
in 395 and accused Jerome, Rufinus, and Bishop John 
of Jerusalem of heresy, claiming that they were dis- 
ciples of Origen. Jerome defended himself so vehe- 
mently that he was alienated from both Rufinus and 
Bishop John. A year later, Epiphanius, bishop of 
Salamis, came to Jerusalem as leader of the opposi- 
tion to Origenism. Now Jerome supported Epi- 
phanius against Rufinus and John. The patriarch of 
Alexandria, Theophilus by name, ultimately recon- 
ciled Jerome and Bishop John, and by their united 
efforts they secured the condemnation of Origenism 
in the East (400). Meanwhile, in the midst of the 
theological strife, Rufinus decided to return, with 
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Melania, to Italy. It was possibly by her interven- 
tion that the two old friends became reconciied, at 
Easter of 397. 

All this by way of background. 


Origen’s Iegi ’Aoxay 

Origen appears to have been little known at Rome, 
in spite of the fact that both Jerome and Rufinus had 
translated many of his works from Greek into Latin. 
Now, in 398, Rufinus published a translation of the 
IIegi ’Aoxav of Origen—his most controversial 
work. As translator, he assumed the right to omit 
various passages, stating that they had doubtless 
been inserted by some heretic. Unfortunately he 
spoke of Jerome, in the preface to this book, as a 
great admirer of Origen. Informed of this dubious 
praise by friends in Rome, whe sent him a copy of 
the new book by Rufinus, Jerome likewise made a 
translation of Origen’s work—literal and unabridged 
—and by no mean glossing over the author’s hereti- 
cal views. With it he sent a declaration of his own 
orthodoxy. As luck would have it, the personal letter, 
sent at the same time to his friend Rufinus to ex- 
plain the position in which Jerome found himself, 
was never received by Rufinus. 

In 400 Pope Anastasius formally condemned 
Origenism. Rufinus had meanwhile left Rome, and 
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was living at Aquileia, where a mutual friend, 
Chromatius, the man who had ordained Rufinus to 
the priesthood, was now bishop. 

Rufinus published his defense—which (as we 
shall see) was more of an attack on Jerome. Jerome 
responded by two books before he had the author- 
ized text of his friend’s book before him, and pub- 
lished a third book a little later. 

Aside from a number of minor criticisms, Rufinus 
assails Jerome on three principal charges, namely: 
(1) hypocrisy; (2) perjury; (3) blasphemy. 


The Charge of Hypocrisy 

In the first of his two books entitled Apologia in 
Sanctum Hieronymum, Rufinus refers to Jerome’s 
letter (Ep. 84) to Pammachius and Oceanus at Rome 
(dated 399/400) as an invective against him. He 
states that his own purpose, however, is not to ac- 
cuse others, but to clear himself. He calls Jerome his 
“friend and good brother from the East”, and pro- 
claims..that truth, not eloquence of style, is his aim 
(1.3}32"‘I must show that I am not a heretic,” he 
says 1/4). 

And: “So ke:begins by referring to his baptism at 
Aquileia and his sponsors, Chromatius, Jovinus, and 
Eusebiljs—noav all bishops— and declares his full 
acceptance’ of the Catholic faith. He explains the 
circumstarigas that led to his undertaking to trans- 
late “tito Latin Origen’s ITegi ’Agy@v: it was in 
response to ‘ar request made by a certain Macarius, a 
man "¥anowned for learning and of blameless life 
(1. 11}. But. in the preface, says Rufinus: exposui 
primus omnium fidem meam (cf. 1.18). 

It:is at this point in his Apologia that we begin 
to mist ust the writer’s good faith. Inasmuch as 
Jerome has previously translated many of the writ- 
ings of Origen, Rufinus now (1.14) mentions him 
(as he expresses it) honoris gratia. He says of his 
friend: Hune ergo etiam nos... in quantum 
possumus, sequimur. He is thus involving Jerome 
in his own condemnation, while pretending to praise 
him (1.16). Referring to Jerome as orientalis 
magister (1.21), he quotes his statement once made 
to Vigilantius (cf. Ep. 61.2.2): “Through me the 
Latins all know the good points of Origen and are 
ignorant of the bad.” And then Rufinus artfully 
inquires: “I ask you, what crime have I committed, 
if I have done what you did?” (1.21). 

Besides, says Rufinus (1.22), how inconsistent 
Jerome is in now calling Origen a heretic, though 
for the past thirty years he has referred to him in 
his prefaces as “a teacher of the church second only 
to the apostles” (cf. also 2.13). Jerome has based his 
commentary on the Ad Ephesios upon Origen— 
though without acknowledging his indebtedness 
(1.23). “You don’t deny that you are his pupil,” he 
says (1.43), “and you admit betraying him.” 
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The First Accusation 


Thus there emerges in the so-called Apologia of 
Rufinus the first of the three accusations which he 
makes against Jerome: that of hypocrisy. 

This charge is clearly stated at the outset of his 
second book. He says (2.2) of Jerome: Quae dam- 
nari iubet, haec iterum observari iubet: quae agit, 
arguit: quae detestatur, operatur. The apologist has 
launched a full scale assault. He excoriates his friend 
for statements in the famous letter to Eustochium on 
celibacy (Ep. 22), which give pagans an opportunity 
to quote his defamation of the Church (2.5). He 
points out that Jerome ridicules and casts shame 
upon widows, monks, deacons, priests, even maidens 
—and does not spare himself. 

Oddly enough, his vanity leads Rufinus to belittle 
Jerome’s claim to be a pupil of Didymus of Alex- 
andria—now branded as a heretic. “All that you 
have to boast of was secured in a single month,” he 
says (2.12); whereas Rufinus himself is proud of 
having studied under Didymus for six years at one 
time and two years more at another—a rather dam- 
aging admission under all the circumstances. 

Rufinus challenges Jerome to point out a passage 
in his book in which he praises Origen and defends 
his doctrines. But Jerome has said: “Who could ever 
hope to read all that Origen wrote!” (2.20). And 
what was his reward? Quoting once more from 
Jerome, he says: “the city of Rome agrees on his 
condemnation . . . because they could not endure 
the glory of his eloquence and of his knowledge.” 
And now Jerome has changed his tune and denounces 
Origen as a heretic! (2.21). 


Violent Tone of Rufinus 


Rufinus declares with truth that while trying to 
stamp out heretical doctrines men assail even‘ their 
friends—apparently unaware of how well his own 
conduct proves that those accused of heresy are 
equally unscrupulous in defending themselves. In- 
deed, his very next statement (2.23) is a threat to 
expose the contents of a confidential letter which will 
undoubtedly bring disaster upon Jerome but “which 
I do not wish to divulge prematurely.” This sounds 
like a species of blackmail. 

Rufinus depicts Jerome (2.29) as wholly without 
truth, faith, or religion, and lacking all comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of justice. His tongue is ever 
engaged in assailing his brethren (says Rufinus) ; 
his heart is filled with strife, his mind with envy 
and malice. 

In a closing paragraph perhaps written as a post- 
script after the verdict has been rendered in the 
heresy trial at Rome (2.47), Rufinus declares that 
condemnation of Origen carries with it condem.ia- 
tion of Jerome. For whatever is condemned in the 
Greek is naturally condemned also in Latin, and the 
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author should, of course, be condemned with the 
book. 

Thus the Apologia of Rufinus has been trans- 
formed into an indictment of his “friend and good 
brother from the East.” 


Jerome’s Reply to the First Charge 

Before taking up the other two charges referred 
to above, let us consider Jerome’s reply to this first 
one. 

At the outset, in the first of his three books, 
Adversus Rufinum (1.1), Jerome accuses his op- 
ponent of ‘a new kind of malice.”’ For he has circu- 
lated among a small group works directed against 
Jerome, and yet failed to send him a copy. Thus he 
inquires: “If what he writes is true, why fear the 
public? If false, why write it?” 

Yet Jerome writes with apparent knowledge of 
the contents of the Apologia: he speaks as though 
the work were before him, saying: Frater et collega 
in praefatiuncula vocor (1.1). He reproaches his 
friend for attacking him after their reconciliation. 
As for himself, he only fights back when attacked 
(1.5). 

It is true that he also has translated Origen’s 
ITegi ’Aoxywyv. It was a letter received from Pam- 
machius (Ep. 83) that induced him to make a cor- 
rect and unabridged translation of this book (1.6). 
He had a twofold purpose in so doing (1.7): (a) to 
show that Origen was a heretic; and (b) to discredit 
an unreliable translation, namely, that by Rufinus. 
He calls Didymus—under whom they both have 
studied—Origenis apertissimus propugnator (1.6). 

As Rufinus truly states, Jerome has translated 
many books by Origen in the course of the years: a 
total of seventy, in fact. Nevertheless, he says, nun- 
quam scandalo fui—‘‘I never caused anyone to 
stumble.” Yet Rufinus emerged from obscurity and 
became notorious for his rashness in translating a 
single volume (1.8). 

He accuses Rufinus of deceit in publishing as the 
work of Pamphilus the martyr his Latin translation 
of the first of six books by Eusebius of Caesarea in 
defense of Origen (1.8). Why did Rufinus thus mis- 
represent the authorship? Evidently it was done to 
win credence for a martyr from those who would 
give none to Eusebius, the leader of the Arians. As 
a matter of fact (says Jerome: 1.9), we have it on 
the authority of Eusebius himself that Pamphilus 
wrote nothing. By this deception Rufinus has done 
much harm (1.10). Jerome calls upon him to recant. 


A Moving Passage 
In a moving passage (1.11) Jerome speaks to his 
boyhood friend with utmost kindness: “I beg you 
to hear me with patience,” he says. “It’s your old 
friend who is expostulating with you. An accusation 
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against a brother displeases me even when it is true.” 

He reminds Rufinus (1.12) that it was his trans- 
lation of Origen’s ITegi ’Aoya@y that started all the 
trouble. As to the friendly letter that Rufinus failed 
to receive (cf. Ep. 81, Ad Rufinum), he says (1.12): 
“As you were not in Rome, my friends didn’t want 
to forward it, because they said you were bandying 
about with your companions remarks unworthy of 
a Christian regarding my manner of life” (con- 
versatione. Cf. also 3.38). 

Jerome explains (1.24) why he does not always 
mention his sources. It is his custom to state first 
his own view, then the opposing opinion of Origen, 
and finally the simple explanation of Apollinaris. 
He does not like to criticize by name those to whom 
he is in part indebted. ‘Unless you find the same 
statement in the Greek,” he says (1.27), “consider 
whatever is said to be my own.” 

This is a clear-cut and convincing reply to the 
charge of plagiarism. For it will be remembered 
that Jerome lists his sources once for all in the 
preface to his commentaries. 

Resuming—in Book 2—a discussion of this first 
charge, that of being both a heretic and a hypocrite, 
Jerome quotes (2.11) a remark by Rufinus: “I hear 
that there was argument... .” And then he ex- 
claims: “How clever of him to refer to the accusa- 
tion against him as ‘an argument’! And consider, 
too, how innocently Rufinus inquires, in speaking of 
the clear blasphemies in Origen’s work, whether 
there is anything displeasing in this author! “Why,” 
retorts Jerome, “the things said in Origen’s First 
Principles are displeasing to everybody” (2.11). 


Reason for Jerome’s Translation 

In fact, if Rufinus had made a reliable translation, 

it would not have been necessary for Jerome to re- 
place his false interpretation by a true one. After 
all, what right had Rufinus to expurgate passages 
of Origen’s book? He was asked to translate it from 
the Greek into Latin. The admission in his preface 
that he has omitted much proves Rufinus to be the 
author of a very poor translation. Rufinus, in his 
preface, also declares that he has eliminated all 
heretical matter. That makes him personally re- 
sponsible for any heresies to be found in his trans- 
lation (see also 3.11). Jerome, on the other hand, 
in making a Latin version of the same work, pointed 
out what doctrines the reader should avoid (2.14). 
Rufinus did not know the difference (2.13) : Origenis 
. ideo mala interpretatus es, quia putasti bona. 
And his preface proves Rufinus to be a defender of 
Origen (2.15). For in commenting upon the defense 
of Origen by Eusebius the Arian (in the book 
Rufinus claimed was the work of Pamphilus the 
Martyr), Rufinus had said (2.15) : In omnibus enim 
his catholicum inesse sensum evidenter probatur. 











As a matter of fact, says Jerome, heretics inay be 
orthodox in some of their beliefs. Take cheir old 
teacher Didymus, for example (2.16). He was citho- 
dox in his view of the Blessed Trinity, and it was 
his book on this subject that Jerome translated into 
Latin at the request of Pope Damasus.* Jerome ad- 
mired Origen’s knowledge of the Scriptures without 
accepting his heretical views. Yet in other dogmas 
Didymus and Eusebius alike accept heresies of 
Origen that are reprobated by the Church (2.16). 
Why, remarks Jerome (2.19), the egi ’Aoy@y of 
Origen might be said to have been non versa . . 
sed eversa by Rufinus. That is, we might with jus- 
tice employ the Shakespearean phrase and say: 
“Bless thee, Origen, thou art translated!” 


Jerome in His Third Book 

Finally, in his third book, his Ultima Responsio 
to the writings of Rufinus, published by Jerome after 
he had received the actual manuscript, Jerome says 
(addressing Rufinus as “oldest of monks, good priest, 
imitator of Christ’): “I’d like to expostulate with 
you” (3.2). 

Jerome attests emphatically that, in compliance 
with the admonition of their mutual friend, Bishop 
Chromatius, he had wanted to keep still—to make 
an end of the quarrel—to overcome evil with good 
(3.2). “But,” he says to Rufinus, ‘because you 
threaten to kill me unless I am silent, I am compelled 
to reply, lest by silence I seem to admit my guilt. 
You would interpret my leniency as indicative of a 
bad conscience:” si tacuero criminosus ero: si re- 
spondero, maledicus. It is a real dilemma. 

“Don’t you see,” he asks (3.5), “that your likes 
don’t hang together? <You say of your book> that 
the work was incomplete—that it was stolen—that 
no one, or only a few, had copies” (cf. also 3.20). 

“Now I'd rather say just a few words to you,” 
continues Jerome, “in return for your revilings, than 
write at greater length to others about you.” That, 
of course, was what Rufinus appeared to have done. 

Take the title of your work, continues Jerome 
(3.7) : “Aren’t you ashamed to call your accusation 
‘defense’? If you’re writing me a letter for my ad- 
monition,” he asks, “why write volumes against me 
to other people and scatter them all over the world 
to be read by your followers?” 

Rufinus had showered such praises on Jerome as 
an interpreter of Origen that unless he repudiated 
them he would be considered a heretic (3.7). Then, 
in order to prove himself a Catholic, Jerome in- 
veighed against heretics. That infuriated Rufinus, 
and led him to write his books against Jerome— 
which he sent to others to read! 

In a rather pathetic paragraph (3.9), Jerome 
again attests emphatically that he is descending to 
recriminations against his will. “For how can it 
edify our hearers to have two old men fiercely assail 
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each other on account of the heretics!’ He goes on 
to say: “Why not clasp hands? We made mistakes 
as young men; let us amend our ways now that we 
are old. You forgive me because in my youth I 
praised Origen’s erudition and zeal for the Scrip- 
tures, before I fully understood his heresy, and I’ll 
pardon you for writing a defense of his books now 
that your head is gray” (3.9). 


Kindliness of the Aged Jerome 

Does not the kindly spirit of Jerome the aged 
stand out here in vivid contrast with the bitter 
cavilling of his boyhood friend, Rufinus? 

Jerome expresses (3.12) his shocked surprise 
that a Christian, a monk, could be so deceitful re- 
garding the authorship of the book Rufinus had 
attributed to Pamphilus: non putavi tantum sceleris 
a te posse confingi. 

“You praise my eloquence to high heaven,” says 
Jerome (3.12), “in order to bring my religious faith 
down to the dust. Of course you did it, not to accuse 
me, but to defend, through me, the writings of 
Origen.” 

Referring to their reconciliation, Rufinus had said 
to Jerome (3.24): “you made peace with me upon 
my departure <for Rome> and then hurled poisoned 
darts at my back.” And so now Jerome says: “I’d 
like to know about those poisoned darts.” And he 
adds: “I made peace with you, yes: I didn’t adopt 
a heresy. We clasped hands. But, when you left, the 
understanding was that you were a Catholic—not 
that I was a heretic.” 

He cherishes the friendship of Rufinus (3.37), but 
says: “if I cannot be your friend without being the 
friend of heretics, I shall endure your enmity with 
more ease than their friendships.” It is interesting 
to note, in this connection that whenever Jerome 
speaks sharply of a person, it is because of their 
differing views on theological questions. Jerome 
will not compromise on matters of faith, regardless 
of personal ties. 

Jerome rebukes the bitterness of tone employed 
by his friend by calling Rufinus ironically “a most 
gentle man—as meek as Moses!” (3.41) He then 
chides Rufinus for boasting that he knows transgres- 
sions which Jerome has confessed to him alone, as 
his closest friend, and threatening to publish them 
abroad. He suggests that Rufinus can avoid any 
possible reprisal by hiring a gunman: uno percussore 
conducto, satis potes facere desiderio tuo! (3.42) 

“Do you want me to keep still?” he asks (3.43) 
“Then don’t accuse me. Put down your sword and 
I’ll cast aside my shield. But in one point I can’t 
agree with you: that I should spare heretics that 
you may prove I’m not a Catholic.” Si ista est causa 
discordiae, says Jerome, mori possum, facere non 
possum. 

In the concluding chapter (3.44), Jerome refers 
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to a statement appended by Rufinus in his own hand. 
He wrote at the close of his letter: Opto te pacem 
diligere. And once more Jerome replies, succinctly : 
Si pacem desideras arma depone. He is susceptible 
to flattery, but he does not fear threats. And, after 
all, their whole quarrel is based on difference of re- 
ligious belief. To that (according to Jerome) there 
can be but one answer: Sit inter nos una fides, et 
illico pax sequetur. Jerome gives no quarter to 
heresy. 
Charles Christopher Mierow 
Northampton, Minnesota 
(To be concluded in the December number) 


NOTES 


* An expansion of a paper, “Saint Jerome and the Charge 
of Hypocrisy,” read at the Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
(Toronto, Canada, April 1-3, 1952). 

1 Cf. Richard E. Arnold, S.J., editor, Classical Essays 
Presented to James A. Kleist, S.J. (Saint Louis 1946) 31-60. 
2 Rufini Aquileiensis Presbyteri Apologiae in Santum Hiero- 
nymum Libri Duo, Pl 21 (Paris 1878): Liber Primus, coll. 
541-584; Liber Secundus, coll, 583-624. S. Eusebii Hieronymi 
Stridonensis Presbyteri Apologia Adversus Libros Rufini 
Missa. Ad Pammachium et Marcellam: PL 23; Liber Primus, 
coll. 415-444; Liber Secundus, coll. 443-476; Liber Tertius vel 

Jltima Responsio S, Hieronymi Adversus Scripta Rufini, coll. 
477-514. 3 See also 3.27: In Tertulliano laudamus ingenium, 
sed damnamus haeresim. 








Qui Nil Molitur Inepte 
Speaking of literary critics, Goethe once wrote: 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 


But when that Dichter is a Homer, qui nil molitur 
inepte,' who of us can claim that he sees, hears, and 
understands all that is in the poet’s world even after 
he has arrived there? Such a claim will certainly 
not be made here. The purpose of this article is only 
to point up certain aspects, most of them readily 
recognizable, of one charming vista in the Homeric 
landscape, the development of plot in the first book 
of the Odyssea. For the technical skill shown in the 
preliminary plot development is, to change the 
metaphor somewhat, one of those facets of the dia- 
mond that is Homer which, brilliant in itself, tosses 
the flame of its brilliance all the more when turned 
about in the light. 

“Avdoa wor éEvvene, povoa...:* with these 
words, Homer begins his story of adventure and 
romance. The prominent position of the words is 
anything but accidental. Nothing is more natural 
for Homer, as a Greek and as a poet, than that man 
be his theme—man, never a mere word for a great 
poet, but a world, the intriguing world of the human 
heart with all its sufferings and sorrows, its hopes 
and joys. Little interested humanistic Greece more, 
and her poet will sing of nothing less. The theme 
word, with the full force of the meter upon it, is 
calculated to rouse immediate interest.’ It is a man 
of whom the poet is to sing, a fellow man, and an 
outstanding one at that: “The adventurous man who 
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wandered long after he sacked the sacred citadel of 
Troy” (1.1-2). 
The Call to Attention 


As the poet of Greece, Homer has a right to claim 
the inspiration of the goddess herself: évveze, 
uovoa. His is an eminently noble soul that can never 
be satisfied with the drab or superficial. When 
Homer sings, his son must be in a deep and divinely 
serious strain. Alreéuuy in the slow, solemn tones of 
the invocation, we feel that heartfelt earnestness 
with which Homer has recorded the “sad sweet 
music of humanity.” In ten poignant lines, the poet 
shows us a famous warrior who has taken part in 
the destruction of Troy, a hero whose story is to be 
not only one of travel, danger, and adventure but 
also of exile, suffering, and death: “Many the men 
whose towns he saw, whose ways he proved: and 
many a pang he bore in his own breast at sea while 
struggling for his life and his men’s safe return. 
Yet even so, by all his zeal, he did not save his men” 
(1.3-7). We have not as yet heard any echoes of 
the later books’ theme—the suitors and their fated 
destruction. But already enough has been given us 
to fire our hearts with strange, conflicting elements 
of curiosity, sadness, and awe. The invocation has 
become Homer’s magic formula for bringing us 
slowly under his spell. As the last words of the in- 
vocation fade away, we are subtly aware that the 
Homeric charm has begun its work. Centuries ago, 
Quintilian praised the consummate artistry of the 
Homeric prologue: 

. . . Age vero, non utriusque operis sui ingressu in paucis- 

simis versibus legem proemiorum non dico servavit sed 

constituit? Nam benevolum auditorem invocatione dearum, 

quas praesidere vatibus creditum est, et intentum proposita 

a magnitudine et docilem summa celeriter comprehensa 
The Rapid Beginning 

"Ev@’ dddou wév navtes . . . With characteristic 
suddenness, Homer brings us into his world. We find 
ourselves on Olympus, at the council of the gods, 
where even at this moment is being decided the fate 
of the long-exiled Odysseus. There is no lengthy in- 
troduction, no wearisome narration of the ten pre- 
ceding years of Odysseus’ exile: 

Nec gemino bellum Troianum orditur ab ovo 

Semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res 

Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit.® 
The Muse, in reply to Homer’s r@v audbev ye has 
taken the high point in Odysseus’ exile—homeward 
at last! In this way, the scope of the story has been 
artistically narrowed down from the tenth year after 
the fall of Troy and the twentieth since Odysseus 
left Ithaca to the last six weeks of the hero’s actual 
home-coming. Not that the events of the preceding 
years will be left unsung. Odysseus’ career has been 
too colorful to be passed over in silence. But the past 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Bridging the Gap 

For those of us, in education, who have been in- 
creasingly concerned by difficulties attendant upon 
the transition of high school graduates to college, 
very interesting reading will be found in a recent 
report emanating ultimately from The Ford Founda- 
tion; it is the 127-page study, Bridging the Gap be- 
tween School and College (New York, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, June 1953). Dealing 
with four projects looking to a better articulation 
between school and college, the study is described as 
“an ‘interim report of progress’ and not a report of 
final conclusions, because three of the four projects 
are still in an early stage” (preface, p. 6). Chapters 
ii, iii, iv, and v then deal, respectively, with the four 
projects. 

The first, entitled “The School and College Study 
of General Education,” has resulted in the now well 
known Committee Report, General Education in 
School and College (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1952), a study sponsored by three prepara- 
tory schools (Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenceville) 
and three universities (Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale), “since a large group of students from these 
schools go to these universities—344 in the college 
graduating class of 1951, for example” (Bridging 
the Gap, p. 31). Outstanding in the recommenda- 
tions of this project is a provision for a far closer 
articulation between school and college, and the op- 
portunity for gifted students to complete a school- 
college program in seven rather than eight years 
(pp. 41-43). 

The second project, still in progress, is dealt with 
in chapter iii: “Meeting the Needs of Exceptionally 
Endowed Students in the Public Schools,” and is 
being carried on by the public school system of 
Portland, Oregon, in collaboration with faculty 
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members at Reed College. The third project, de- 
scribed in its workings in chapter iv, has to do with 
“Admission to College with Advanced Standing,” 
and has “involved the active participation of more 
than a hundred school and college teachers and ad- 
ministrators” (p. 63). Notably, the study has fa- 
vored the proposition “that able students can and 
should be given more intensive preparation in 
secondary schools and be allowed to qualify for ad- 
mission to college at a level higher than freshman 
entrance in specific subjects in which evidence can 
be shown of strong preparation, the equivalent of 
first-year college work” (pp. 58-59). The closely 
related fourth project is the subject-matter of chap- 
ter v, “Early Admission to College,’’ and has to do 
with experiments at twelve institutions of higher 
learning in accepting students who with few excep- 
tions “were 1614 years of age or younger at the time 
of entering college and the large majority had not 
completed high school” (p. 67). 

However these several projects result, we of the 
classical world may well follow them with intense 
interest. More and more, at the college level, we are 
seeing liberal education challenged by pre-profes- 
sional and professional training, on the very under- 
standable claim that students on mere chronological 
considerations must be looking to a means of liveli- 
hood. It is true that for a generation or so we have 
experienced a revived concern for “general educa- 
tion” in the freshman and sophomore years. Yet too 
often this does not include genuine Greek and Latin 
in those languages themselves. Wisely or no, stu- 
dents, parents, and authoritative voices in the edu- 
cational domain argue that there is not room for 
such luxuries in a program occupying young men 
and women until the age of twenty-one or twenty- 
two to gain the traditional bachelor of arts degree. 

Thus revisions in the secondary and college—and 
even elementary school—programs that would bring 
the bachelor of arts degree at an earlier age could 
well be of inestimable benefit to us as classicists, 
and to the cause of genuine liberal training gener- 
ally. Not only could it, on the one hand, operate to 
screen off those not really qualified for traditional 
liberal education, but it would contribute on the other 
to bring such training to great numbers of worthy 
students who are now excluded by the grim consid- 
erations of utilitarian need. 

To begin the teaching of Greek and Latin at an 
earlier age, to intensify our programs for those 
genuinely capable of profiting by them, to extend 
the benefits of such teaching to superior and nor- 
mally-gifted students who would acquire the degree 
of bachelor of arts at an age commensurate with 
later professional training or entry into their chosen 
life-callings—this program, surely, is one we may 
well favor and welcome. —W.C. K. 
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Nil Inepte 
(Continued from page 5) 
will always be skillfully interwoven into the unfold- 
ing present action of the poem. In Books 9 to 12, 
for instance, we shall learn, not from Homer, but 
from Odysseus himself, the story of his adventurous 
exile as he rests in the palace of King Alcinous.* 

In Book 1 Homer’s story is far from being mere 
static narration. It is already up and about, stirring 
with life and action, taking us the onlookers and 
our knowledge of the situation for granted, non 
secus ac notas, and all the while giving us the neces- 
sary details of both plot and character. In the eighty- 
five lines after the invocation, we get a glimpse not 
only into the future: ‘““Nay, when the time had come 
in the revolving years at which the gods ordained his 
going home to Ithaca, even then, among his kin, he 
was not freed from trouble” (1.16-19), but into the 
past as well. We see more clearly who this Odysseus 
is: “Odysseus, hapless man, who, long cut off from 
friends, is meeting hardship upon a sea-girt island, 
the navel of the sea” (1.49-50) ; we learn what and 
why he is suffering: 

. . . Nay, but Poseidon, the girder of the land, is ceaselessly 
enraged because Odysseus blinded of his eye the Cyclops, god- 
like Polyphemus, who of all Cyclopes has the greatest power. 
.. . And since that day the earth-shaking Poseidon does not 
indeed destroy Odysseus, but ever drives him wandering from 
his land (1.68-75). 

We see also how his friend, the goddess Athena, 
will help him :* 


. . . Let us send Hermes forth—the Guide, the Speedy-comer 
—into the island of Ogygia, straightway to tell the fair- 
haired nymph our steadfast purpose, that hardy Odysseus 
shall set forth upon his homeward way. I in the meanwhile 
go to Ithaca, to rouse his son yet more and to put vigor in his 
breast; that, summoning to an assembly the long-haired 
Achaeans, he may denounce the troop of suitors, men who 
continually butcher his thronging flocks and swing-paced, 
crook-horned oxen (1.84-93). 


The Glance Ahead 


In this speech of Athena’s, Homer uncovers a clue 
to an important element in his story: “the troop of 
suitors, men who continually butcher his thronging 
flocks and swing-paced, crook-horned oxen.” So far, 
the poet has given us a general idea of his plot: the 
adventurous exile and return of the hero—not an 
unpromising story by any means. Now he proceeds 
to show us the exciting force. The clearer portrayal 
of the hero himself will require some conflict, some 
meeting of opposing forces. Odysseus will fire us 
with his intrinsic nobility all the more when he is 
contrasted with the base meanness and injustice of 
his enemies. Other characters also, like Penelope 
and Telemachus, will win our sympathy all the more 
quickly when their innocent helplessness is set up 
against the cruelty of their oppressors. 

In the suitors, Homer has found the perfect foil 
for his noble characters, especially Odysseus: his 
suffering is compared with their luxury and ease; 
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his valor and prowess in war are compared with 
their fondness for games and amusement; he is the 
mindful, loving husband; they are the voluptuous, 
easy-going suitors, whose only method of wooing a 
woman is to destroy her husband’s property. True, 
all this is to come out in its full import only later. 
But already in the first book, Homer is planting the 
seed of that conflict around which the Odyssea re- 
volves.*® 

The passage in Book 1 beginning with line 106 is 
significant in that it marks Athena’s—and our—first 
meeting with the suitors: 


. . . Here then she found the haughty suitors. They were 
amusing themselves with games of draughts before the palace 
door, seated on hides of oxen which they themselves had slain. 
Their pages and busy squires were near; some mixing wine 
and water in the bowls, others with porous sponges washing 
and laying tables, while others still carved them abundant 
meat (1.106-112). 

Amusement, wine, luxury, ease—evidently Homer 
does not want our first impression of the suitors to 
be a very favorable one. As we go on, our impres- 
sion does not change for the better. We hear Telem- 
achus, who has already impressed us with his kind- 
ness and hospitality, say of them: 


.. . Good stranger, will you feel offense at what I say? 
These things are all their care,—the harp and song,—an easy 
care when, making no amends, they eat the substance of a 
man whose white bones are now rotting in the rain, if lying 
on the land, or in the sea the waters roll them round 
(1.158-162). 

Athena herself, in her guise of Mentor, stands 
amazed at the suitors’ lack of civility and common 
decency: 


. . . What company is this? And what is your part here? 
Some drinking bout or wedding? It surely is no festival at 
common cost. So rude seem they, and wanton, feasting about 
the hall. A man of sense must be indignant who comes and 
sees such outrage (1.225-229). 

To Telemachus’ despairing cry of helplessness: 
“They with feasting impoverish my home and soon 
will bring me also to destruction” (1.250-251), she 
can say only this: 

. . . If he came even now and here before his house stood at 
the outer gate, with helmet, shield, and his two spears .. . if 
as he was that day Odysseus now might meet the suitors, 
they all would find quick turns of fate and bitter rites of 
marriage (1.255-266). 

Later, when Telemachus takes his first firm step 
against the suitors, we see for ourselves their in- 
solence and overweening pride. Antinous’ bitterly 
sarcastic remark is typical: “Telemachus, surely the 
gods themselves are training you to be a man of lofty 
tongue and a bold speaker. But may the son of 
Kronos never make you king in sea-girt Ithaca, al- 
though it is by birth your heritage” (1.384-387). 


The Conclusion 
One final aspect of Homer’s skill in weaving the 
plot of the first book of the Odyssea is Telemachus’ 
prospective journey in search of his father. The 
Telemachia has much more significance in the story 
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than mere narration of a search for the lost hero. 
As events are to prove, Telemachus’ travels do not 
in any way bring about Odysseus’ return. But the 
son’s journey, in addition to spreading Telemachus’ 
renown (1.95) and helping to mold him into the 
mature, fearless avenger of the later books,’ has an 
important technical purpose. It serves to heighten 
the suspense of the impending action and to sketch 
the development of Telemachus’ character. During 
the three books of the Telemachia, we shall be forced 
to wander up and down the coasts of Greece to- 
gether with Telemachus in anxious search for his 
long-exiled father. Homer has incorporated in the 
opening part of his story a strikingly effective means 
of keeping his central character ‘out of sight” but 
never “‘out of mind.” 

As the first book draws to a close, the necessary 
elements of the plot have received their preliminary 
impetus, and the book ends on that key of quiet 
meditation so dear to the Greeks: Telemachus sit- 
ting in his room overlooking the darkened court, 
pondering the journey that lies before him. 

It is the eve of sure adventure and romance, the 
skilful putting out to sea of Homer’s Odyssea. 


Walter J. Bado, S.J. 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


NOTES 

1 Hor. Ars P. 140. 2 All Greek quotations are from Din- 
dorf-Hentze’s fifth edition of the Odyssea (Leipzig 1906). 
All English quotations are from the translation by George 
Herbert Palmer (Cambridge 1891). 8 One is reminded of 
the similar position and significance of Myvew in the Ilias. 
4 Quint. Inst. 10.1.48. 5 Hor. Ars P. 147-149. 6 W. J. Wood- 
house, The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey (Oxford 1930) 
15, has a comparison of the Ilias and Odyssea regarding the 
use of “flashbacks.” 7 John A. Scctt, in “The First Book of 
the Odyssey,” TAPA 67 (1936) 1-6, observes that the first 
book is indispensable for the Odyssea, “setting in motion the 
epic machinery,” if only because it makes possible Athena’s 
role in the poem, helping the hero achieve his triumph over 
his enemies. 8 See Walter Allen, Jr., “The Theme of the 
Suitors in the Odyssey,” TAPA 70 (1939) 104-124, where he 
suggests that the key to understanding the relation of the 
wooers to the entire fabric of the Odyssea lies in Aristotle’s 
remark that at the close of the epic the good and the evil re- 
ceive their just deserts. 9 See John A. Scott, “The Journey 
Made by Telemachus and Its Influence on the Action of the 
Odyssey,” CJ 13 (1918) 420-428. For a wider ranging study 
of Homer’s treatment of plot, cf. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., 
“Homer’s Artistry of Plot,” CB 24 (1948) 25-28. 





The Greek drama owed its power to the qualities 
of regularity and simplicity: the strength of the 
modern lies in subtlety and multiplicity. The ex- 
ternal conditions of the Attic theatre, no less than 
the prevailing spirit of Greek tragic art, forced this 
simplicity and regularity upon the ancient drama- 
tists. These conditions do not occur in the modern 
world. —J. A. Symonds. 





Nemo se satis metiri praevalet, nisi alterum con- 
sideret.—Otloh (eleventh century). 
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Deaths among Classicists, I 


To the families and faculty associates, present and past, 
of those listed below, THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN offers sincere 
sympathy. 

Edwin Winfield Bowen, who had had a fifty-six year record 
as professor of Latin at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Virginia, died on June 23, 1953, at the age of eighty-six years. 
His services at Randolph-Macon College, extended from 1894 
to 1950. Previously, in 1892-1893, he had been assistant 
professor of English at the University of Missouri. 

Thomas Franklin Kane, past president of the University 
of North Dakota, died during the summer at the age of ninety 
years. He was professor of Latin and Greek from 1888 to 
1890 at Lewis College, Lockport, Illinois; professor of Latin 
from 1895 to 1900 at Olivet (Michigan) College; professor 
of Latin and Greek from 1900 to 1902 at the University of 
Washington. At each of the last three named institutions he 
held also, either along with his academic posts or indepen- 
dently, executive offices, including the acting presidency or 
presidency of all three schools. 

The Reverend Francis X. Breen, S.J., who had taught 
Latin at Saint Ignatius High School, Chicago, for twenty-six 
years until 1939, died at Milford, Ohio, August 12, 1953, at 
the age of eighty-four years. As a boy he had attended the 
high school that was later to see him in classroom service for 
more than a quarter-century. His activities included the 
founding, in 1918, of the Saint Francis Xavier Council of the 
Knights of Columbus; he served as chaplain to this Council 
from 1926 to 1947. 

La Rue Van Hook, who was Jay professor emeritus of 
Greek at Columbia University, died on September 6, 19538, at 
the age of seventy-six years. Particularly well known among 
the fruits of his scholarly work has been the volume, Greek 
Life and Thought. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, I 


October 22, 1953: Annual Meeting of the Classical Section, 
Indiana States Teachers Association, at the Antlers Hotel, 
Indianapolis. President of the Section for 1952-1953 was 
Catherine Ratcliffe, New Castle High School, New Castle, 
Indiana. 

November 6, 1953: Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Classics, Missouri State Teachers Association, at 12:15 P. M., 
University Club Building, Saint Louis, Missouri, with Mrs. 
H. W. Joedicke, Mary Institute, Saint Louis, as president. 
Program Chairman is William E. Gwatkin, Jr., University 
of Missouri. 

November 27-28, 1953: Annual Fall Meeting of The Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, at Hotel Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, as announced by 
Eugene W. Miller, University of Pittsburgh, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. President of the CAAS is Earl L. Crum, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

December 28-29, 1953: Annual Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, at the Warwick Hotel, 65 West 54th 
Street, New York 19, New York. The Secretary of the So- 
ciety is Archibald A. Hill, University of Virginia; his ad- 
dress is as follows: Box 1001 University, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

December 28-30, 1953: Fifty-fifth General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, convening jointly with 
the Eighty-fifth (seventeenth since incorporation) Annual 
Meeting of The American Philological Association, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York 1, New York. The General 
Secretary of the Institute may be addressed at Andover Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Meriwether Stuart, Secretary- 
Treasurer of The American Philological Association, is lo- 
cated at Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. 

August 23-28, 1954: A First Circular announces at long 
range The Second International Congress of Classical Studies, 
to be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, on the occasion of the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the celebrated Danish 
scholar J. N. Madvig. “It is intended,” says the First Cir- 
cular, “to concentrate a large part of the activities of the 
congress on One main theme, namely “The Classical Pattern 
of Modern Western Civilization.” Secretary of the meeting 
will be P. J. Riis, University of Aarhus. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Latinitas 
Commentarii Linguac Latinae Excolendae 
Quarto Quoqve Mense Ex Officina Libraria 
Vaticana Prodeuntes 
Hamletus Tondini Commentariorum Moderator 
Gulielmo Carolo Korfmacher, S.P.D. 
Allatus est ad nos commentariolus, qui “The Classical 
Bulletin” inscribitur et in quo commentarios nostros latinitati 
excolendae praecipua cumulaveras laude. 


Pro Tuis igitur in nos officiis gratiam habentes, ut bene 
valeas iubemus. 


; : H,. Tondini 
Scr. in Urbe Vaticana a.d. vi Id. Iun. a. MDCCCCLIII. 





Pliny, Epistulae 8.12.1 


Recitaturus est Titinius Capito, quem ego audire nescio 
magis debeam an cupiam. Vir est optimus et inter praecipua 
sdeculi ornamenta numerandus: colit studia, studiosos amat 
fovet provehit, multorum qui aliqua componunt portus sinus 
praemium, omnium exemplum, ipsarum denique litterarum 
iam senescentium reductor ac reformator. 

Schaefer, in his edition of 1770, suggested that gremium 
might have been expected here instead of praemium. Although 
he did not receive gremium into his own text, all modern 
editors have now adopted it. 

With portus and sinus, safe haven for the discouraged 
venturers upon the stormy sea of literary composition is 
sufficiently assured, without mixing the figure by opening 
Capito’s bosom to them. A sympathetic hearing and words of 
encouragement from a respected author were a satisfying 
reward, one to be striven for. Two independent traditions, our 
only manuscript sources for the text, have praemium here. 
It is highly probable that Pliny put it there. A jump from 
multorum gremium to omnium exemplum does not provide a 
natural contrast; multorum praemium is the bridge by which 
the author’s thought passed over to omnium exemplum. 

Selatie E. Stout 
Indiana University 





Unhexing the Hexameter 


Many people otherwise normal gape at the text of Homer 
or Vergil with a glassy stare akin to panic. The hexameter 
seems, in their fright, hopelessly complex. It is so varied and 
unpredictable! How get a grip on it and ride its bucking 
wilfulness into control? The very thought exhausts them, 
and they give up without a try. Or they struggle through the 
lines with a despondent, mechanical guessing that strangles 
the poetic effect. The meter, which could have given the pas- 
sage a richer vitality and charm and an added interest, be- 
comes instead a stumbling-block, a dead weight, distracting 
them from the thought and interfering with their smooth 
grasp of the poet’s intent. 

_ True, the hexameter is amazingly varied and flexible. Its 
six simple divisions can be arranged into 32 different com- 
binations—and Homer uses them all (see Samuel E. Bassett, 
The Poetry of Homer [Berkeley, California, 1938] 142). But 
that is mere mathematics. The hexameter is really quite easy 
to handle, taken line by line. Much of the difficulty felt by 
those who have not mastered it is purely psychological. Look 
at it in the face, and much of the terror and confusion will 
evaporate. A little vigorous training in learning to spot the 
meter’s varied ways—its normal motions, possible twistings, 
shifts, and feints—will soon bring it under control. From 
then on, it will be a never-sating source of interest and enjoy- 
ment. To read Homer and Vergil rhythmically, with full 
relish of their unrivalled metrical art, is a great personal 
satisfaction, and the only way to a true appreciation of their 
poems’ musical brilliance. 

The principles and rules which govern the construction 
and reading of the classical hexameter are sufficiently ex- 
plained in detail in standard textbooks (Raymond V. Schoder, 
S.J., and Victor C. Horrigan. S.J., A Reading Course in 
Homeric Greek [Chicago 19451 Lesson 83; Robert J. Henle, 
S.J., Fourth Year Latin [Chicago 1941] 79-84; Charles 
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Knapp, The Aeneid of Vergil? [Chicago 1928] 110-112; and 
many others). What follows below is rather a series of hints 
ca technique, tricks for taming the hexameter and getting it 
under personal control. I suggest eight stratagems for turn- 
ing a beginner into an adept: 

1) Tackle each verse one foot at a time: do not worry 
about the whole line as a complex unit. Cross the bridges one 
by one as you come to them, and by the time you have success- 
we passed the sixth one you have already conquered that 
ine! 

2) Really read according to quantity, guided by the length 
of the syllables, not by the accent or stress as in English 
verse. That is, do not hurry over any long syllable as though 
it were short; and do not emphasize short syllables as though 
they were long! This is the most frequent error, and it is 
ruinous. Until one is an expert, it is best simply to ignore 
the stress accent or tonal pitch that the words would have in 
Latin or Greek prose. When one is a facile master of the 
meter, these further elements can also be worked in, as a 
subtle counterpoint or reinforcement of the strictly quantita- 
tive rhythm which is the basic and dominant one. 

3) Remember that every line and every foot within the 
line begins with a long stressed syllable; it never begins in 
any other way. If you do, you are off to a false start! 

4) Keep your eye (and ear!) alert for the beginning of 
the next foot, letting its distance from the beginning of the 
foot you are reading determine how you must handle the 
second half of the.foot which you have started, that is, the 
unaccented slack between the two stressed syllables which are 
the first half of the foot you are reading and the first half 
of the next foot towards which you are working. In other 
words, walk from crest to crest of the rhythm, stressing only 
the first syllable of each foot, noting before you move off 
from one whether you must take two short quick unstressed 
steps on your way to the next foot-beginner (as you will in 
dactyls) or only one longer and slower step which takes the 
same amount of time as two short ones (as in spondees). 
Here is the whole problem! Facility consists in being able 
to size up instantly whether the second half of the foot you 
are reading has one syllable or two. 

(a) The clue: if the syllable following the long stressed 
foot-beginner on which you are now balanced is itself long, 
there can be only it in the second half of that foot (a spondee, 
therefore) and the syllable following it is going to be long 
too and begin another foot. If instead the second syllable of 
this foot you are reading is short, you automatically know 
that the following third syllable will also be short, and the 
foot is unmasked as a dactyl; therefore you adroitly take a 
short quick step on each of these two syllables, thus finishing 
off that foot and landing solidly on the next syllable—which 
will (fear not!) always be long: the stressed beginning of 
the next foot. ir; P 

(b) But do not be trapped by irregularities which occa- 
sionally lurk in this second half of the foot: (1) in Latin, a 
final syllable ending in a vowel or m, which though printed 
is not to be pronounced at all but dropped out by elision 
before a vowel or diphthong beginning the next word; (2) in 
Greek, a final long vowel or diphthong which is treated as 
short by way of half-elision before another vowel or diphthong 
beginning the next foot; (3) in Homer, a short vowel followed 
by only one consonant but treated as long by position because 
originally followed by the lost consonant digamma or a 
vanished ‘s’; (4) two adjacent vowels fused into one long 
syllable by synezesis. You will not be trapped by these seem- 
ingly false quantities if you follow the next hint. 

5) Have the rhythmic pattern clear in your memory, so 
that you can check against it each foot that you read. If 
you thus “have the tune in your head,” you will instantly 
notice your mistakes, for your voice will be out of harmony 
with the pattern. Since there are only two possibilities for 
any foot (two long syllables, or a long and two shorts), you 
will feel something is wrong if you catch yourself giving a 
foot four syllables. or three shorts in a row, or beginning a 
foot on a short syllable—it simply will not sound right! 

6) Give the rhythm its due musical value: beat it out 
accurately to the regular beat of your hand or foot as a choir 
director would, till this becomes unnecessary. 

7) But do not scan the line in a stiff mechanical way: read 
it interpretatively, according to the thought and mood of the 
words, with the rhythm as a musical background always 
heard but not dominating your attention. 

8) Memorize a typical passage whose meter you have 
worked out exactly, and keep going over it several times a 
day till you have complete ease in reading it rhythmically. 
This is a good way to drive home that pattern-mastery called 
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for by Rule 5, above. Learn it the same way you would the 
melody of a popular song. 

All these rules may seem a bit complicated and overwhelm- 
ing. But so do the techniques of driving a car, when one is 
first learning. With practice, however, they all become nearly 
automatic, ‘second nature,’ followed out almost without think- 
ing, so that you know ‘instinctively’ just how to handle each 
different problem as it arises, the way a good golfer knows 
what club to use and exactly how much force. .. . 

The secret is intelligent practice: enough practice, and 


correct from the start. 

Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 





Certamen Capitolinum V 


Institutum Romanis studiis provehendis auspicibus Summo 
litterarum artiumque apud Italos Curatore et Romanae civi- 
tatis Magistro, ad novum prosae Latinae orationis certamen 
omnes omnium gentium Latini sermonis studiosos homines 
invitat, sperans fore ut ex nobilissimorum ingeniorum con- 
certatione aliquid emicet, quod Quiritium maiestate facundi- 
aque sit dignum. 

Certaminis praemium, quod Urbis praemium nuncupatur, 
erit argenteum sigillum, lupam Capitolinam imitatum, honori- 
ficentissimum Romanae civitatis munus, in basi victoris nomen 
atque annum et diem certaminis praeferens. Huic sigillo 
Summus litterarum artiumque liberalium Curator centum 
denariorum Italicorum milia ex aerario adici iussit. 

Ceteri petitores, qui digni habiti sint, laude ornabuntur. 
Ex iis autem qui victori proximus de agone discesserit, 
argenteo nummo decorabitur, a civitate Romana item do- 
nato, qui in antica parte Capitoli imaginem, in aversa litte- 
rati viri nomen atque annum diemque certaminis exhibebit. 
Huic quoque muneri Summus litterarum artiumque libe- 
ralium Curator quinquaginta milia denariorum Italicorum 
ex aerario iussit addi. 

Exitum certaminis a. d. XI. Kal. Maias a. MDCCCCLIV, 
die Urbis natali, in aedibus Capitolinis, Romanae civitatis 
Magister in oratione, quam de more habiturus est, renuntiabit. 

Scripta quae praemio ornabuntur typis excudenda, si 
videbitur, curabit Institutum Romanis studiis provehendis, 
ac proinde post annum tantum integrum erit auctoribus 
eadem in lucem edere. 

Leges Certaminis 

I) Fictis fabellis, commentariolis historicis, disputationibus 
philologis, denique omni prosae eloquentiae genere certare 
licet: sed praestantium ingeniorum nova experimenta Capi- 
tolinum certamen requirit. Scripta quibus petitores certabunt 
ne puerorum gymnasiis sint destinata ne mille et quingentis 
verbis breviora ne prius in lucem edita ne alio praemio ornata 
neve laude, neve ex alio sermone sint conversa. 

II) Quinque libellorum suorum exemplaria vel machinula 
scriptoria persipicue exarata vel typis excussa et tabellario- 
rum diligentiae commendata mittant scriptores aemuli ad « 
Istituto di Studi Romani - Ufficio Latino - Piazzo dei Cavalieri 
di Malta, n. 2- Roma » ante Kal. Februarias proximi anni non 
suo tamen distincta nomine ne in integimento quidem quo 
conclusa sunt, sed sententia munita quae eadem inscripta sit 
scidulae obsignatae, nomen domiciliumque scriptoris exhibenti. 

III) Quinque viri iudices erunt a Summo litterarum 
artiumque liberalium Curatore et a civitatis Romanae Ma- 
gistro et a Praeside Instituti nostri delecti. His post iudicium 
scidulas resignabunt, quae easdem quas scripta probata sen- 
tentias praeferant. Scripta non probata, si repetita, redden- 
tur: sin minus, una cum scidulis obsignatis tertio exacto 
mense post iudicium publicatum delebuntur igne. 

D. Roma Kal. Iun. a MDCCCCLIII ab U. c. MMDCCVI. 

Quintus Tosatti 
Praeses Instituti 
Romanis Studiis Provehendis 





Salve, Universitas Gregoriana! 


Mense Octobri, hoe anno Domini millensimo nongentensimo 
quinquagensimo tertio, Romae in urbe Aeterna, Universitas 
illa Gregoriana festum anium suum anniversarium et quad- 
ringentensimum debitis caerimoniis celebravit. Nam viri 
doctissimi, et clerici et laici, e regionibus advecti etiam lon- 
ginquis, ad hane Universitatem honorandam felicissime con- 
venerunt. Agebatur diserte sapienterque de plurimis quaes- 
tionibus, quibus homines qui nune sunt vexantur, quibus 
Ecclesia Universa praecipuo modo afficitur. Talia disputari, 
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tales adhiberi sermones apud Universitatem Gregorianam et 
dignum est et salutare; ea enim instituta est ab sancto Ig- 
natio Loyola, notissimo illo Societatis Iesu conditore, eiusque 
socio sancto Francisco Borgia; atque ab eadem Societate Iesu 
adhuc administratur. Nec non haec Universitas locus insti- 
tutionis clericorum per gradus superiores multos iam annos 
exstitit. Hoc itaque anno anniversario, huic Universitati ve- 
nerabili eisque viris omnibus qui eam hodie doctissime admin- 
istrant, verbis amicissimis conclamamus “Feliciter” et “Ad 
multos annos!” 





Eta Sigma Phi Contests for 1954 


For 1953-1954, Eta Sigma Phi, national undergraduate 
honorary classical fraternity, announces the following four 
Contests. Further information may be had from the Chair- 
man of Contests, W. C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis University, 
3650 Lindell Boulevard, Saint Louis 8, Missouri. 

1) Ninth Annual Essay Contest: 


(a) Subject: “Solon, Father of Western Democracy.” 

(b) Eligibility: The Contest is open to college under- 
graduates, enrolled at the time of submission of the paper in 
a course of Greek or Latin in an approved college or uni- 
versity in the United States or Canada. 

(c) Identification: Each paper submitted is to be ac- 
companied by an identification page, available in advance 
from the Chairman of Contests, giving necessary information 
and including a testimonial from a member of the classics 
faculty at the contestant’s school as to the contestant’s right 
to participate and his fair and original preparation of the 
paper. There is a limit of five papers from any one school, 

(d) Qualifications: All papers must be original. Sin- 
cerity and definiteness will be especially considered. Quota- 
tions must be duly credited. Format, mode of citation, and 
the like, must be uniform within the paper. Entries must be 
typewritten, in double space, on one side only of normal- 
sized typewriter paper. The maximum length is 2,250 words. 

(e) Dates: Written notice of a desire to participate, 
postmarked not later than February 1, 1954, must be sent to 
the Chairman of Contests. Entries themselves, similarly sent, 
must be postmarked not later than February 15, 1954. 

(f) Decision: Decision as to place will be made by an 
expert judge or board of judges, who will identify the papers 
by code designation only. 

(g) Prizes: First, $50.00; second, $35.00; third, $25.00; 
fourth, $17.50; fifth, $12.50; sixth, $10.00. For its full award, 
the Contest will require a minimum of fifteen entries, from 
fifteen different schools. 

2) Fifth Annual Greek Translation Contest: 

(a) Content: The Contest will consist in the sight 
translation of a passage in Greek chosen with an eye to 
students in the second year of the language or above. Trans- 
lations will be written in a two-hour period, under normal 
examination regulations, in each contestant’s own school. 

(b) Eligibility: The Contest is open to college under- 
graduates, enrolled at the time of participation in a course 
in Greek language in an approved college or university in 
the United States or Canada. 

(c) Identification: Each paper submitted is to be ac- 
companied by an identification page, as in the Essay Contest. 
There is a limit of five papers from any one school. 

(d) Dates: Written notice of a desire to participate, 
postmarked not later than February 1, 1954, must be sent to 
the Chairman of Contests. The Contest will be administered 
simultaneously in all the participating schools on February 8, 
1954. Entries themselves, addressed to the Chairman of 
Contests, must be postmarked not later than February 15, 
1954, 

(e) Decision: Decision as to place will be made by an 
expert judge, who will identify the papers by code designa- 
tion only. 

(f{) Prizes: Six prizes will be offered, as in the Essay 
Contest, except that any participant placing in both events 
will receive an added award equal to that he wins in the 
Greek Translation Contest. For its full award, the Contest 
will require a minimum of fifteen entries, from fifteen differ- 
ent schools. 

3) Fourth Annual Satterfield Latin Translation Contest: 

(a) Content: The Contest will consist in the original 
translation of a passage in Latin to be supplied on request 
by the Chairman of Contests. Translations will be written as 
normal “out-of-class” work, not as examinations. 

(b) Eligibility: The Contest is open to college under- 
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graduates, enrolled at the time of participation in an approved 
college or university in the United States or Canada. 

(c) Identification: Each paper submitted is to be ac- 
companied by an identification page, as in the Essay Contest. 
There is a limit of five papers from any one school. 

(d) Dates: Written notice of a desire to participate, 
postmarked not later than February 1, 1954, must be sent to 
the Chairman of Contests. Entries themselves, similarly sent, 
must be postmarked not later than February 15, 1954. 

(e) Decision: Decision as to place will be made by an 
expert judge, who will identify the papers by code designa- 
tion only. 

(f) Prize: A prize of $25.00 will be given for the best 
paper. 

4) Third Chapter Foreign Language Census: 

(a) Content: The Contest will consist in a report of 
foreign language credits held by college undergraduates, and 
these credits will be totalled (with weightings in favor of 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and Hebrew) according to a system 
to be sent, on request, by the Chairman of Contests. 

(b) Eligibility: The Contest is among chapters of Eta 
Sigma Phi Fraternity, and hence reports will be accepted only 
from college undergraduates who are chapter members and 
ne the college or university to which the chapter be- 
ongs. 

(c) Identification: Each report submitted must be 
signed by the faculty sponsor of the chapter to which the 
entrant belongs. A chapter may send as many entries as it 
wishes, but only one award will be given to any one chapter. 

(d) Dates: Written notice of a desire to participate, 
postmarked not later than February 1, 1954, must be sent to 
the Chairman of Contests. Entries themselves, similarly sent, 
must be postmarked not later than February 15, 1954. 

(e) Decision: As decision on place is a matter merely 
of mathematical calculation, it will be handled in the office 
of the Chairman of Contests. 

(f) Prizes: For the chapter reporting a student with 
pe — number of points, $25.00; second, $15.00; third, 





Musical Themes of Classical Inspiration 


Two interesting modern adaptations of classical themes 
are reported in The Italian Scene (a “bulletin of cultural 
information” distributed by the Italian embassy, 1. No. 2 
[May 1953] 4). The first is an opera based on Vergil’s 
Aeneis, “which recently received its premiere at the Rome 
opera.” The work is by Guido Guerrini, who was led to its 
composition by a rereading of the epic in a wartime concen- 
tration camp. With libretto by Adolfo Angeli, the opus 
“gives the chorus a prominent place and uses a single solo 
voice to sing the parts of the three women who loved Aeneas: 
Dido, Creusa and Lavinia.” 

Secondly, on April 4, 1953, La Scala Ballet presented the 
premiere of Renzo Bianchi’s symphonic tone poem entitled J] 
Fiume Innamorato, or “The Lovelorn Stream,” telling the 
well-known myth of the love of the river-god Alpheus for the 
nymph Arethusa. 





Book Reviews 


Corpus Christianorum: Series Latina I.1: Tertulliani 
Onera—Pars I: Opera Catholica adversus Marcionem: Ad 
Martyres, ed. E. Dekkers; Ad Nationes, ed. J. G. Ph. Bor- 
leffs. Turnhout (Belgium), Brepols, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xxv, 75. 
Belg. fr. 80. 

This .° -he first fascicle of a new edition of all of the 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental documents of the first eight cen- 
turies which were written by Christians or which pertain to 
Christianity. The plan of the editors of the Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, the Benedictine monks of the Abbey of Saint 
Pierre at Steenbrugge in Belgium, is to provide the 
scholarly world with a new Migne. broader in scope and far 
more critically produced than the classical nineteenth-century 
edition of the Fathers of the Church. 

The need for such a work has long been felt. Grateful as 
patrologists have been to the Abbé Migne for furnishing them 
with reprints of the then best editions of the early ecclesiasti- 
cal writers in a fairly complete and easily accessible form, 
there can be no gainsaying the defects of the Migne Patrolo- 
gia Graeca et Latina. Many of the editions which he re- 
printed were two hundred years old at the time, and the 
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notes added to the texts were equally antiquated. Numerous 
works were attributed to wrong authors or not printed at all, 
and many typographical errors were made in the reprinting. 
There have been attempts to remedy these defects by the 
editing of newer and more critical texts. The most important 
projects of this kind have been, of course, the Berlin Corpus 
(GCS) and the Vienna Corpus (CSEL) of the early Greek and 
Latin ecclesiastical writers. Both of these editions are far 
from complete; and what is perhaps more of a problem, the 
Berlin Corpus is practically unavailable at any price. More- 
over, in the three or four score years since the first volumes 
of these collections appeared, a number of better texts have 
been established for several authors. 

Extreme examples of the critical state of some texts may 
be seen in the literary remains of Pelagius and Tertullian. 
The extant writings of Pelagius would fit into a single book; 
yet today they must be sought in a dozen different volumes 
of Migne or the Vienna Corpus, in three or four different 
reviews extending over a period of years, and in collections 
edited in such diverse places as Rome, Cambridge, Maredsous, 
Oslo, Freiburg, and Lausanne. Three-fourths of Tertullian 
has appeared in the CSEL, but at least six of his works in 
this edition have since been superseded by later texts. Yet 
for a number of his works we are still dependent on the edi- 
tion of F. Oehler (Leipzig 1851-1854). 

During the past five years several notices with regard to 
the Corpus Christianorum have appeared: Sacris Erudiri 1 
(1948) 405-14;-Theologische Literaturzeitung 74 (1949) 159- 
164; Theological Studies 11 (1950) 259-261; Actes du pre- 
mier congrés de la fédération internationale des associa- 
tions d’études classiques (Paris 1951) 243-245. The most 
significant of these has been the Clavis Patrum Latinorum 
(Sacris Erudiri 3 [1951]). This volume gives in detail the 
plan of the project, the works to be published, the texts to be 
used, and the critical notes and reviews which will be of 
assistance in establishing a still more perfect edition. The 
Latin series, without counting inscriptions and diplomas, will 
comprise 2,348 works or fragments from the time of Tertul- 
lian to that of Bede. Some 175 volumes of from 600 to 800 
pages in royal octavo will be needed to complete the task; and 
the editors have hopes of seeing ten of these volumes through 
the press each year. The Greek and Oriental series are to 
appear later, with texts and translations in Latin or one of 
the modern international languages. 

The Ad Martyres and Ad Nationes of Tertullian augur 
well for the success of the enterprise. There is a brief intro- 
duction giving a history of the text of Tertullian followed 
by a rather lengthy bibliography. The texts have been care- 
fully collated and beautifully printed. If it is possible to 
make one criticism, it is that the bibliography is perhaps not 
fully practical. I should think that longer introductions, such 
as those to be found in the Berlin Corpus, giving the balanced 
judgment of the editors on various problems connected with 
the author, would be more serviceable than a bibliography 
which represents conflicting opinions, which will soon be out 
of date, and which can for the greater part be found in the 
general patrologies. After the texts have all been published, 
a complete bibliography might be printed in separate volumes 
which could easily be submitted to periodical revision. 

If this new edition of the early ecclesiastical writers re- 
ceives the cooperation of philologists throughout the world 
and the support of libraries and patrons which it deserves, 
it will undoubtedly be one of the most important scholarly 
projects of the century. The Benedictines engaged in this 
enormous task are to be congratulated for following so 
boldly in the footsteps of their great predecessors in_their 
zeal for the preservation of the treasures of antiquity: Enim- 
vero Latina lingua, itemque et graeca, cui tot ecclesiastica 
seripta, iam a prisco christiano aevo, commissa sunt, the- 
saurus est incomparandae praestantiae (Pope Pius XII [AAS 


43 (1951) 737]). M. Joseph Costelloe, S. J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 





Two Loeb Volumes: W. H. S. Jones, Pliny, volume 6 
(Books 20-23): Natural History, With an English Transla- 
tion (Loeb Classical Library). Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sitv Press; London, William Heinemann, 1951. Pp. xxv, 532, 
8.. H. Rackham, Pliny, volume 9 (Books 33-35): Natural His- 
tory, With an English Translation (Loeb Classical Library). 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press; London, William 
Heinemann, 1952. Pp. vii, 421, 2. Each, $3.00. 

Here are two more volumes in the Loeb series of the Natu- 
ralis Historia, which it is proposed to complete in ten volumes, 
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Volume 9 has been published from material which was left 
in typescript by Mr. Rackham at his death. Volume 6 was 
prepared by Mr. Jones, who has taken over the unfinished 
task. There has been no notable change in the manner of 
presentation and principles of translation, which were noted 
in a review of volume 5 (see CB 27 [March 1951] 58-59). 

Books 20 to 23 deal with medicinal uses of plants, trees, 
and flowers. In Pliny’s day, well educated persons were more 
likely than nowadays to be seriously interested in acquiring 
medical knowledge, and Pliny was convinced that, in general, 
natural objects derive their meaning from their effects on 
human life. Accordingly, this portion of his botanical work is 
an extremely burdensome and detailed account of supposed 
properties of plants. 

The translator has attempted to furnish certain clues in 
the Introduction. There are notes on diseases in Italy and on 
Pliny’s knowledge of drugs and of botany, and an index of 
plants is promised for a subsequent volume of the series. It 
must be admitted, however, that this particular volume (6) 
offers no great attraction for the general reader. 

Books 33 to 35, on minerals, are also predicated on mean- 
ingful relationship between the world of nature and human 
life. Many of the minerals, like the plants, are sought for 
their medicinal value. Far more compelling, however, as 
Pliny sees it, is their appeal to man’s vanity and greed. 

Though such motivation may appear unpromising, Pliny 
goes on from there to some of his most valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of antiquity: exhaustive essays on finger 
rings, coinage, painting, sculpture, mining and. metallurgy, 
and the like. With due allowance for the difficulty of Pliny’s 
style, many a general reader is likely to be fascinated. The 
conscientious teacher will certainly do well. to own this 
volume (9) and use it frequently. 

William C. Salyer 
Monterey, California 





David M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, Part XIV: 
Terracottas, Lamps, and. Coins Found in 1934 and 1938. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xx, 538, pls. 174. $25.00. 


This volume is much more than an excavation report. The 
individual objects are classified, described, and illustrated; 
the plates contain about 1000 illustrations. The objects are 
also discussed, as to chronology, parallels (including ante- 
cedents and later developments), and practical purposes. In 
addition, there are two general chapters: one surveys the 
Olynthian terracottas as a whole and their relation to broader 
artistic movements, while the other catalogues all the terra- 
cotttas found in Macedonia and in Thrace. The latter survey 
leads to an examination of tangibles and intangibles of in- 
terpenetration between Greek and barbarian in Macedonia. 

Among the various objects treated, the terracottas are the 
most interesting, and even they are far inferior in execution 
and in preservation to the better Hellenistic figurines from 
such places as Tanagra and Myrina. Nevertheless, the Olyn- 
thian examples give us a valuable developmental sequence 
from the sixth century to 348 B.c. when Olynthus was de- 
stroyed definitively by Philip. We see anticipated here favor- 
ite themes of Hellenistic terracottas, such as astragal games, 
piggy-back games, kissing faces, and strolling ladies. And so 
the Olythian figurines are not inferior in artistic inspiration 
to their more sophisticated successors. 

As this final volume of the Olynthus series appears, it is 
fitting to glance at the total accomplishment. The importance 
of the site and the value of the publication are generally 
appreciated now. But it is worth mentioning that whereas 
imposing historical sites such as Cnossus and Mycenae—not 
to mention Pompeii—are of themselves striking, and did not 
need brilliant excavating and publishing to be appreciated, 
Olynthus, on the contrary, lacks obvious interest; in a real 
sense, it is the genius of her excavator which has made Olyn- 
thus important. The site itself would have yielded much less 
information at the hands of an archaeologist less thorough, 
encyclopaedic, and energetic than Professor Robinson. 

Constantine G. Yavis 
Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





Negat sibi ipse, qui quod difficile est petit. — 
Publilius Syrus. 








Materials Available 
through the Office of 
The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E, Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexan- 
der, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J. 
< Each, $2.50 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 
DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for thosy with a year and 
a half or more of systematic training in Latin. 
e Each, $1.00 
General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50c 
e 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


Chosen from nine periodicals, from the begin- 
ning of each until August 1, 1941. 
e 


Leo M. Kaiser 
‘TT. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
° Each, $1.25 
William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
e 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 


Sense-Line Texts ... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 


Address: 


The Classical Bulletin 


3650 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


All items are sent postage prepaid if 
remittance accompanies the order 
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